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HE NEWLY PUBLISHED Minutes of the 
Mandates Commission’s proceedings reveal 
the interesting fact that that Commission was quite 
aware of ‘‘ the difficulties inherent in the applica- 
tion of the Mandate ’’ to Palestine. It was these 
difficulties, it said, that ‘‘ explain to some extent 
the Mandatory Power’s attempt to keep the 
balance between the opposing aspirations of the 
two elements of the population and also certain 
fluctuations in its policy.’’ After the Commission 
had arrived at that sensible conclusion, it seems a 
pity that it did not go on to suggest the obvious 
remedy, that of getting rid of a Mandate that was 
so clearly the cause of all the trouble. Instead, 
the Commission busied itself with speculating 
whether more could not have been done in quelling 
disturbances and even proceeded to hazard the 
opinion that the most effective method of dealing 
with rioters was to threaten them with bombs or to 
fire over their heads. Herein, of course, its 
members displayed a complete ignorance of 
Oriental mentality. It has long been a maxim— 
born of long and sad experience—with military 
and police authorities in the East that to fire over 
the heads of rioters or to indulge in mere threats 
to them is merely to provoke angry and fanatical 
mobs to greater acts of violence. The authorities 
on the spot in Palestine, embarrassed as they were 
by this hopelessly unpractical Mandate, could not 
prevent, as they still cannot prevent, racial dis- 
turbances breaking out; but at least in the 
measures they have taken to re-establish order 
they have been guided by more practical ideas 


than those formulated for them by the idealists of 
Geneva. 


THE HORE-BELISHA REGIME has been 
responsible for a further ‘‘ humanising ”’ of 
conditions in the Army, the concession being 
granted to soldiers of the right to sleep out of 
barracks. It would probably afford a considerable 
stimulus to recruiting if a little more publicity were 
given to the extent to which this humanising pro- 
cess has already been carried: how, for example, 
the food has been improved, how dreary barracks 
have been and are being replaced by buildings 
fitted with modern conveniences and boasting 
cheerful sitting-rooms where guests can be 
received, how equipment has been lightened, how 
fines for trivialities such as lost buttons have been 
abolished, how civilian dress may be worn when 
omas Atkins is ‘‘ walking out ’’ and so on and 
80 forth. Possibly Mr. Hore-Belisha may attend 
to this matter of publicity when next he has the 
Ade, to be up and doing. Meanwhile the 
iralty, watching Mr. Hore-Belisha at work, 
seems to have been infected by a laudable spirit of 
emulation. It has just recently embarked on a 


new scheme for ensuring that promotion from the 


lower deck—reintroduced after nearly a century in 
1918—shall 


become. really effective in His 
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Majesty’s Navy. Hitherto, such promotions have 
been exceedingly meagre in number and have 
generally been conferred on men too old to get 
beyond the rank of commander. The new scheme 
is intended both to widen the doors of promotion 
and to provide that the men so promoted shall be 
able to rise to the highest possible ranks. The 
action of the Admiralty will, we feel sure, meet 
with cordial approval both in the Senior Service 
itself and from the general public. 


(PHE NINTH NAZI Party Congress at Nurem- 

berg opened with no new note. Herr Hitler 
could reasonably proclaim to the world that under 
his régime Germany has accomplished much and 
that discipline reigns within his frontiers. Naturally 
he repeated his demand for colonies; for a Dictator 
must see to it that his subjects are not over con- 
tented and that they always have some reason to be 
sorry for themselves, even when they are chanting 
pzeans to the man who has brought them happiness 
and prosperity. This time he links the colony 
problem with the shortage of food in Germany, 
though not so long ago he admitted that a very 
small proportion of goods drawn from foreign 
possessions was consumed at home, when Germany 
was a great Colonial power. That the return of 
her former colonies would make Germany in any 
way independent of her harvest at home is a sug- 
gestion which does not bear examination. 


ABOUR’S MILITANT POLICY for the 
establishment of international peace, as set 
forth in its National Council’s recent pronounce- 
ment, may have come as a surprise to those who 
remember Labour’s earlier policy of combining 
intensive international provocation with strenuous 
opposition to any schemes of national re-armament. 
Some traces of the latter part of that policy are 
still to be found in the resolution prepared for the 
Trades Union Congress this week at Norwich by 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union. But that 
by the way. What is remarkable as it is com- 
mendable is that Labour’s main official mouthpiece 
has at long last realised that for Britain to be safe 
in an “‘ ugly and dangerous ”’ international situa- 
tion it must be adequately armed for its own 
defence. The unfortunate part of the business is 
that the Labour policy does not stop at mere 
national preparation against aggression. The 
National Council visualises a New Order of 
Collective security’? whereby the aggressor 
nations—it specifically mentions Italy, Germany 
and Japan as the only Powers ‘ committing 
aggressive acts in various parts of the world ”’ and 
seriously threatening peace at the present time— 
will be confronted ‘‘ with an emphatic superiority 
of armed force.’’ As sops to the injured pride of 
Powers, thus confronted, they are to be offered 
the settlement of legitimate grievances, the 
revision of peace treaties, freer access to markets 
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and raw materials, arbitration for any disputes 
and the formal separation of the Covenant of the 
League from the Versailles Treaty. They are 
also to be invited to re-enter the League and join 
in a general plan of disarmament. But the main 
means of bringing aggressor nations to thoughts 
of peace is obviously to be the fear of being sub- 
jected to overwhelming force. Labour idealism 
in fact is still essentially provocative. 


HE P. & O. CENTENARY this week has 
been duly commemorated by special dinners 

on the Company’s ships at sea, by luncheons, 
cocktail parties and other functions for its officers 
and staffs on shore or in ships in port, by the issue 
of a special brochure written by Mr. Boyd Cable 
and, last but not least important, by the appear- 
ance of yet another interesting and impressive 
Times’ Special Supplement. When the good ship 
Don Juan, of a few hundred tons, made her first 
voyage to Spanish ports under a mail contract in 
the first week of September 1837, her owners, 
however optimistic they were about the prospects 
of their paddle-boat fleet, could hardly have 
anticipated that this new venture of theirs was 
to inaugurate the founding of one of the greatest 
shipping lines in the world. In its hundred years 
of service in transporting passengers and mails 
from London to Spain and from Europe to Egypt, 
India, China and Australia, the P. & O. has 
witnessed many changes both in the size and speed 
of its ships and in the arrangement of routes of 
travel. The Iberia or Don Juan of a century 
ago or even the Hindoostan of the Forties, 
would look very small indeed beside the Stratheden 
of 23,500 tons of to-day. And those who to-day 
cross France in the P. & O. special Blue Train to 
join their ships at Marseilles and sail down the 
Suez Canal luxuriously in their big liners have no 


means of appreciating the delays and discomforts 


of the seven-day travel across France or the trials 


of trans-shipment to hard-seated carriages or 


camels on the old ‘overland route’ to 
Suez in the Forties, Fifties and early Sixties. 
The voyage, too, has been enormously speeded up 
and the comforts of passengers on board vastly 
* increased. And if it is still the fashion of the 
sun-baked East to grumble over the P. & O., that 
does not seem to affect the rush to secure passages 
on its ships. 


MEN'S FASHIONS in clothes, according to 
Mr. L. E. Dart, the retiring President of the 
National Federation of Merchant Tailors, are 


exhibiting both better taste and a more pleasing 
The old conservative spirit of 


variety of choice. 
the mere male is gradually, but surely being 
broken down. No longer will the average man 
refuse to accept any greater changes than those 
perhaps of the lengthening or shortening of the 
coat or the adding of an extra button to sleeve or 
waistcoat. He shows a remarkable disposition 
now to launch out, on the slightest provocation 
from the sun, in ‘‘ semi-tropical suitings ’’; his 
sports wear has taken on forms which Mr. Dart’s 
professional eyes regard as showing ‘“‘ com- 
mendable improvement ”’ on the less exhibitionary 
modes of the past; and the greatest miracle of all, 
there has been a ‘‘general acceptance of midnight 


blue, with its richer effect, in place of black for 
evening wear.’’ Mr. Dart believes—and who is 
so rash as to challenge the view such an expert 
holds—that the time is not far distant when even 
greater innovations than those he has remarked on 
will be in evidence. The demand for better and 
more varied clothing is, he considers, on the up- 
grade and—to mix the metaphors as an appropriate 
tribute to this new spirit of variety—all that the 
merchant tailors have now to do is to take 
advantage of the flowing tide that will lead them 
on to greater fortune. The newly elected President 
of the Federation, Mr. J. E. Pullen, rather spoilt 
the effect of Mr. Dart’s optimistic outlook by 
lamenting that in tailoring, as in other trades, 
craftsmanship was no longer what it was. So, 
unless something is done to revive this craftsman. 
ship, the mere male may get the variety he craves 
for—without the expert ‘* cut.”’ 


MILK BOTTLE WASTAGE in this country 

must be a serious problem for the dairy 
trade, even if a large proportion of the thirteen and 
a quarter million bottles found during the past 
year in our dustbins and streets, were eventually 
returned to their rightful owners through the good 
offices of the Milk Vessels Recovery Association. 
If so many bottles were recovered in a period of 
twelve months, one can only wonder what the 
figures are for bottles destroyed or lost. They 
must amount to many millions more. A large 
section of the milk-consuming community has 
clearly a hopelessly deficient conscience in regard 
to its treatment of its empty bottles, and, apart 
from the cost of this to the milk trade, it is 
notorious that it too often results in spreading 
patches of broken glass on roads, paths and grass 
to the injury of young children, animals and motor 
and cycle tyres. One remedy that has been 
suggested to meet this very common form of 
** nuisance ’’ is the employment of paper cartons 
as milk containers, and from a hygienic point of 
view as well there is much to be said for this 
suggestion. 


CANADA, IT APPEARS, is doing well with 

her alewives. They are not a species of 
female ale-imbibers, but a particular kind of fist 
allied to the shads, which in turn are related to 
the herrings. Nearly 14,000,000 pounds of pickled 
alewives, pickled mackerel and pickled sea 
herring were, we learn from a recent Dominion 
report, exported from Canada last year—a 
record which contributed considerably to the 
general progress of the Dominion’s fishing 
industry. Credit for the healthy state of this 
great Dominion undertaking belongs not only 
to the men who cast the nets, but also to the 
scientists, the effect of whose work on the sale ol 
Canada’s fish has been remarkable. Some of the 
more recent investigations of the Canadian 
Fisheries Research Board have revealed that the 
amount of protein present in these pickled alewives, 
mackerel and herring is far higher than in many 
other foods. For example, the protein percentage 
in potatoes is roughly 1.8; in milk, 3.3; pork, 8.3) 
in chicken, 13.7; and in beef, 14.8. In mackerel, 
however, the percentage runs from 17 to 20, and 
in herrings from 18 to 20, 
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Leading Articles 


WORLD CHAOS 


a At the world is mad, except thee and me. 

And I’m not so sure about thee.’’ Mutatis 
mutandis, here is no too fanciful account of the state 
of things, peoples, and minds in East and West 
to-day. 

Let us sort out a few facts to set against a 
thousand fancies. Throughout the world no 
Government professes a wish for war and every 
people shrinks from it. A majority of men and 
women still live in the principal states who have 
endured a great war. That goes for the peoples. 
For the Governments, it is very well-known that 
war, win or lose, is a pass-port to national ruin and, 
losing, to a national extinction. It may be true, 
as a paradox, that the bankruptcy of national 
finances is no bar to the preparation of war. But 
it has yet to be proved that all the rules and 
common sense of the science of Economics are 
illusory and that war can be waged successfully 
after the national till is empty, without hope of 
replenishment. 

England, America and, perhaps, France, have 
large financial resources. Not one of them has 
an interest to be served by war. Each has « 
returning and expanding trade to be nursed back 
to real health only on a diet of peace and stability. 
Germany, Italy and Japan lack any great financial 
resources. Russia, the impalpable enigma, 
would find it very difficult to carry war across her 
frontiers, even if she had a serious taste for the 
adventure and could rely on the continued efficacy 
of terrorism throughout the distractions of war. 


Then, presumably, there is no real danger of war 
and the wordy polemics, the insanities of our Trade 
Union Congress, and the hysterical sensitiveness 
of Bourses and Stock Exchanges are only hot air. 
Yet two moderately serious wars are now being 
fought in Spain and China, while every country 
which claims any semblance of what is called 
civilisation, is spending all the money it can find 
on the armaments of defence and offence. It would 
be absurd to say that war is as remote as the 
arguments against its occurrence are strong, or as 
unlikely as it would be fatal. 


Japan, feeling strong and being under the ruling 

thumb of the military caste, finds a pretext for an 
aggressive campaign in China. It may not be 
turning out ‘‘ according to plan.’’ Japan may, 
before the end, be badly stung. But the 
unexpected stiffness of Chinese resistance is no 
more likely to shorten ‘‘the duration”’ than British 
Notes or a few County Cruisers are likely to 
enforce respect for British commerce, property, or 
lives which lie in Japan’s pathway. 
_In Spain Franco fights Valencia as ferociously 
if spasmodically, as ever and, intervention or no 
— there is no sign of a decision or an 
end, 

This older war has developed all the extraneous 
consequences that were foreseen and predicted, 
While the young one has already involved Great 
Britain in Protests and Notes and Reinforcements 


of Precarious Garrisons, while it has persuaded 
America to acts of Abnegation and Withdrawal 
and Abandonment which are not popular with the 
American individuals and concerns who and which 
have their dwellings in Shanghai. 


Meanwhile, an even  graver menace has 
presented itself. France (which precipitated a 
large part of the trouble by a Pact with Soviet 
Russia which must be offensive to great numbers 
of Frenchmen) and Great Britain (which tries to 
steer a middle course between the irreconcilable 
‘ideologies ’’ of our insane world and has 
wobbled about like a cat on hot bricks ever since 
the Hoare-Laval fiasco) have sought to bring all 
the Mediterranean and extra-Mediterranean powers 
into yet another Conference in order to make an 
end of piracy.” 


What happened? Russia, not even waiting to 
question the word ‘“‘ piracy,’’ has reduced this 
flimsy Franco-British device to its component parts 
of futility and aggravation by slinging offensive, 
unprovable, and calculated accusations at Italy. 
So that, if anyone ever really supposed that any 
conference within sound or sight of Geneva could 
possibly improve the situation or reduce its 
dangers, there can now be few illusions left. 
Indeed, it may be that Russia has for once 
deserved the gratitude of civilisation. It may be 
that in *‘ torpedoing ’’ this Conference—if nothing 
more tangible or seaworthy than that—Russia will 
give the rest of us a respite from the execution of 
a sentence of war. 


Is there, then, nothing to be done? Must we 
all—those of us who have insisted both on civility 
to neighbours in Europe and speedy, thorough 
re-armament and those who have howled for war 
against the countries who have dared to choose 
anti-Bolshevist forms of Government while 
opposing any provision for the arms and recruit- 
ment by which alone war is made feasible—must 
we all go on chattering and bleating until the first 
bombs are burst above our heads? 


Not necessarily. Without any Conference at 
all, without directing cattish innuendoes or the rude 
vernacular at any one, we might try a new experi- 
ment in the Mediterranean. We might say that 
we shall convoy genuine British shipping 
through that sea, treating any attack outside 
territorial waters as an act of piracy, stop produc- 
ing any more formulas or plans or pacts which do 
not even look encouraging on paper and—be as 
stern as our word, 


The British Navy is no longer impotent. The 
British Empire is not really suffering from senile 
decay. It may be that if we were to show a little 
regard for ourselves, less academic concern for 
the squabbles of others, and to stage an exhibition 
of ‘‘ guts,’’ the shock and surprise might react 
quite favourably on the chances of peace not only 
in the Mediterranean but in the Far East as well. 


But such a course would demand realism in the 
direction of foreign affairs. That is not, perhaps. 
a job for Mr. Anthony Eden. It would mean a 
deaf ear for the fulminations of bellicose pacifists 
and for the apologists of the League of Nations. 
Is that a job for Mr. Neville Chamberlain ? 
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TIME AND MR. PRIESTLEY 


WATCH lies on the table. As the pen traces 
out its letters, the hands move, measuring 
something that we call time. We can announce 
without fear of contradiction that so many seconds, 
minutes or hours have passed, but it is not so easy 
to decide what this time is which the hand of the 
watch has measured. The average person 
supposes that the universe is as it were recreated 
every instant. Something or other must persist 
since otherwise there would be no connection at all 
between the universe of one instant and that of 
the next. So people pin their faith to a kaleido- 
scopic theory. The ‘‘ somethings ”’ that persist 
remain, but their order is perpetually changed and 
the configuration of yesterday has vanished as 
completely from existence as a pattern in the 
kaleidoscope that has been shaken and dis- 
arranged. The past is dead, the future is not born 
and the present in which we live is a razor edge 
that no one can define, for as soon as it has been 
thought of, it is ‘‘ taken from us and become 
portion and parcel of the dreadful past.”’ 


No age has been so conscious as the present that 
this idea of Time is unsatisfactory from every point 
of view and it is likely enough that the future 
historian will rank this instinctive inquiry into the 
nature of Time among the most important 
tendencies of the century. Since the War, 
‘Western Europe has been groping pitifully after 
some philosophy which may explain and justify 
existence. Even scientists have been caught in 
this current, though the justification of the 
universe lies outside their province, which is 
limited by definition to things as they are. 
Mathematicians who, philosophers often say, live 
in a world utterly detached from reality, where 
a=a which tells you nothing and a=b which is 
quite impossible, have through their inevitable 
humanity been swept away by the torrent of desire 
for truth in terms of human understanding. When 
they play with such terms as /—1 or manifold 
dimensions, they are apt to assert that they are 
dealing with non-existent mathematical entities 
which are unconnected with reality and are merely 
useful as a scaffolding for their calculations. Yet 
if a man tried to build a material house with dream 
’ scaffolding, he would be more likely to construct 
a ‘‘ chateau en Espagne ”’ than an abiding home. 
There must be some relation between the scaffold- 
ing and reality, if any real result is to be attained, 
and mathematicians do attain results which are 
checked and confirmed in the actual world. There 
is no reason then to suppose that the four 
dimensional space which includes time as a fourth 
dimension is to be regarded as nothing more than 
a mathematical fiction. The relativist’s idea of 
space-time is unquestionably related to events as 
they seem to us to happen. 


It has been argued that a space-time continuum 
is absurd. An eminent philosopher states that 
space belongs to the senses and time to the mind 
and that in such circumstances a continuum is 
inconceivable. Yet sometimes the senses seem 
independent of space: hearing, smell and taste are 
unconcerned with spatial dimensions, Again 


from time to time the mind seems liberated from the 
temporal dimension ; in a dream for instance when 
succession which is the essence of time is broken 
and confused. Perhaps one may say that time ang 
space are the usual limitations of the senses and of 
mind, but behind them stands the observing spirit 
which accepts these limitations except on the rare 
occasions when it becomes aware that it is space. 
less and timeless, in the mystic vision. 


Chained to time” is the phrase used by 
Shelley of the poet’s spirit. To-day Europe in its 
quest for some life-giving faith is trying to shake 
off the temporal shackles or at least realise that 
they are an illusion. It is the only road to 
salvation and the conception of space-time has 
paved the way to that wider conception of life 
which was familiar to Eastern philosophers long 
before the birth of Christ. As chance or rather the 
pattern of things has ordained, a_ scientific 
invention has made it easier for the most simple. 
minded to understand how time can be a dimension 
differing only from space through our human 
disability to travel through it as we choose. The 
cinematograph provides the most accurate repro- 
duction of reality that the world has known, 
Things seem to happen on the screen as they 
appear to happen to us in everyday life. Move- 
ment and change which are so difficult to compre- 
hend on the kaleidoscopic principle are faithfully 
represented. Can it be that the universe of our 
experience is not a kaleidoscope but a cinemato- 
graphic film, each picture being shown by the light 
of our observation as it passes with the speed of 
light over the film from beginning to end? If that 
is so, our part still exists and our future is already, 
while the observing light illuminates the elusive 
picture of the present. If only our light could 
illuminate simultaneously the whole length of the 
film which is our life, how different would all its 
units of experience welded into a single whole 
appear. It is easy to show that such a theory of 
existence does not rule out free will; for the film 
may have branches at many points, and the 
observer be free to choose one or another for his 
future observation. 


The most important book which has so far 
appeared on the philosophy of time is Mr. Dunne'’s 
‘* Experiment in Time.’ There is no need to 
accept his doctrine of Serialism. It achieved the 
purpose of making people consider the nature of 
Time and discovering that there is no proof that 
both past and future do not co-exist with the 
present. Now Mr. Priestley in ‘‘ Time and the 
Conways,” has built a play on this conception of 
time and the extent to which the idea has spread in 
the most unexpected quarters is proved by the 
readiness with which his audience grasped the 
meaning of his piece. He is, of course, a master 
of the theatre and never allows philosophy to dim 
dramatic interest. It was a difficult problem to 
explain to the spectator that the double journey 
forward and backward through time, made by his 
characters, was to be regarded not as a dream 
glimpse of the future and a waking return to the 
present, but as it were a journey from one place 0 
another with the certainty that both places com 
tinued to exist even outside immediate presentation. 
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The Conways were happy in 1919 and unhappy in 
1936 and since ‘‘ Man was made for Joy and 
Woe,” their happiness and unhappiness must 
always co-exist and it is only in their synthesis of 
their whole lives that the meaning of their Joy and 
Woe, the pattern of their beings, can be seen and 
understood. 

For the first time the new philosophy of Time 
has been set upon the stage and Mr. Priestley 
must be congratulated on his brave adventure into 
the Fourth Dimension. 

H.W.A. 


UNDER THE MOON 


H'¢# in the velvet sky a full moon floated amid 
a sea of stars. Its bright rays silvered the 
countryside and cast dense black shadows beneath 
the trees and hedges. The river below the mill 
looked like a strip of hammered pewter, so placid 
and quiet was its surface. No ripple wrinkled the 
water and no current disturbed its immobility. 
The busy life of the day was gone and the river 
was given over to the silent, stealthy hunters of 
the night. 

But, all at once a head was thrust above the 
surface of the water and for all the swiftness of its 
advent it made no ripple. It was a small cat-like 
head of greyish-brown. The brown eyes were shy 
and wary and the sensitive nostrils snuffed con- 
stantly as they tested the air for danger. 

Only for a second did it stay for a brief intake 
of air, then it sank once more beneath the water. 
Under the surface the light was dim and the otter 
swam near the bottom, for he was hunting for fish. 
His keen eyes gazed upwards as he swam, so that 
anything in the water would be visible against the 
light of the moon. He used only his hind-legs 
and his short, powerful tail, his fore-legs being 
folded against his chest. He moved slowly, every 
faculty alert for his prey. 

There was movement above him and a trout 
flashed away down stream. Ina trice the otter was 
after it. He swam with all four webs now and his 
speed was amazing. He twisted and turned behind 
his quarry in an endeavour to drive it into shallow 
water. The fish dodged into the deep shadows 
beneath the banks and sought to hide itself. The 
otter was close behind it and forced it out into 
mid-stream. The trout turned in panic and tried 
todouble back. As it did so the otter flung himself 
upwards and caught it. 

He swam on the surface to the gravelly shallows 
where he began his meal. He chewed with gusto, 
his head on one side, swallowing with the delicacy 
ofacat. He looked like a large cat crouched there 
at the side of the river with his forelegs bent and 
his rudder twitching with pleasure. 

_ When he had finished his meal, only the head, 
lins and tail of the trout were left. His hunger 
was blunted but he re-entered the water and did 
not desist from hunting until he had caught three 
more fish. From these he only took one bite out 
of the juicy part behind the shoulder. He caught 
a frog also and skinned it cleverly before he ate it. 

He was far down stream by now, five miles from 
Where he had begun. The otters are the vagrants 

the waters and stay in no place for long. They 


are always on the move, resting in the age-old 
holts which their forbears have used for centuries. 
Shy and fearful they are seldom seen save by 
those who know the ways of the wild; yet there is 
scarcely a stream or ditch which does not at some 
time or other show traces of a wandering otter. 

Now that he was full-fed the otter moved along 
the bank and paused underneath a pollard willow 
to make his toilet. Very carefully he licked and 
groomed himself until his coat was sleek and 
shining. He scrubbed his face with his forepaws 
and combed his fierce, bristling whiskers. It 
seemed odd that he should tidy himself now before 
his night’s journeying was over, but such was his 
habit. 

He was about to move on when his nostrils 
caught a scent which fired his blood and sent his 
pulses racing. He reared up on his haunches like 
a begging dog and turned his head in an 
endeavour to locate that alluring odour. He 
whistled, a thin, hard sound’ like fingers being 
rubbed down a pane of glass, but there was no 
answer. He whistled again, and the silence 
remained unbroken. 

He came down on to all fours and ran swiftly 
down the bank into the water. Rapidly he swam 
towards a bed of reeds in a little backwater on the 
other side. He landed on a tiny island and 
whistled again. There was no reply but the reeds 
rustled as though some creature moved timidly 
behind their screen. 

The otter ran to the edge of the island and again 
his shrill summons cut the air. The reeds rustled 
again and a small dark head appeared above the 
water. It was a female otter. 

She swam to the bank and the dog-otter plunged 
in and followed her. They landed and he 
bounded up and crouched before her. She moved 
coyly away and he followed her, fawning at her 
side. For a few minutes this play went on, the 
dog showing off with the female seemingly 
unheedful of his advances. 

She entered the water and he followed. Then 
began a most astonishing exhibition. He swam 
around in invitation to come and play and it 
seemed that he had conquered. She turned over 
on her back and swam with him in ever widening 
circles. They patted the water with their paws 
and flung it up in webs of silver spray; they 
clutched each other and rolled and tumbled 
joyously on the surface. Forgotten was their 
habitual caution as they played together under the 
silver moon, 

For nearly an hour they frolicked together like 
kittens, tumbling and diving and trying to catch 
the foam which their furious play had churned up. 
So pre-occupied were they with each other that 
they were not aware of the man who watched them, 
statue-still upon the bank. 

As the first pale fingers of the dawn stroked the 
eastern sky the otters ceased their play. The dog- 
otter led the way down river to where an old 
willow tree grew. Under its gnarled and writhen 
roots was a deep safe holt. Into the cavern they 
went to sleep until the night when once more they 
would come out to wander and play under the 
silent moon. 


DAN RUSSELL, 
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Books of The Day 


LABOUR’S RISE TO POWER 


[TF Labour had come into power in 1920 instead 

of four years later, its Leader and its first 
Prime Minister would probably have been Mr. J. 
R. Clynes and not Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. At 
the earlier date Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who, of 
course, had led the Party before the war, had been 
out of Parliament for two years and it was Mr. 
Clynes who was elected to be Labour Leader in 
Parliament. He had indeed been asked to lead 
the Party even before this date, but, as he tells us 
in the first volume of his ‘‘Memoirs’’ (Hutchinson, 
with nineteen illustrations, 12s. 6d.), he did not 
feel that he ought to give up his Trade Union work 
“until a stage was reached, as happened in 1920, 
when the political needs of the moment could no 
longer be denied.’’ In this volume Mr. Clynes 
assures his readers that he did not harbour the 
slightest feeling of animosity against Mr. 
MacDonald for superseding him in the leadership, 
but he more than hints that this supersession 
was brought about by devious methods and 
‘“* complicated ’’ manoeuvring on the part of Mr. 
MacDonald’s supporters, and he adds the rather 
bitter comment: ‘‘ Since that time Ramsay 
MacDonald has struck such a blow at British 
Labour as will never be forgotten, though it will 
be survived. It is possible that, had I been able to 
see into the future, I might have taken another line 
of action in 1922 which would have deprived him 
of the power to strike that blow.” 

The first volume takes us down to the assumption 
of office by the Labour Party in 1924 and ends with 
the following tribute to the late King George V: 
““ He gave us invaluable guidance, from his deep 
experience, to help us in the difficult time before 
us when we should become his principal Ministers. 
I had expected to find him unbending. Instead, 
he was kindness and sympathy itself. Before he 
gave us leave to go he made an appeal to us that 
I have never forgotten: ‘ The immediate future of 
my people, and their whole happiness, is in your 
hands, gentlemen. They depend upon your 
prudence and sagacity.”. How Labour, in power 
and in opposition, tried thereafter to be worthy of 
that trust, I shall endeavour to show in my next 
volume.” 


If the second volume should tell us something of 
the inner history of the two Labour administra- 
tions, of the dissensions that broke out between 
Mr. MacDonald and other members of the Labour 
Cabinet and split the party in two and of Mr. 
Clynes’ own experiences first as Lord Privy Seal 
and then as Home Secretary, the first has also its 
peculiar interest in that we have here set forth the 
Story of the Labour Party’s beginnings and its 
gradual rise to power told hy one of its staunchest 
champions whose own part in the political triumphs 
achieved has been not inconsiderable and whose 
faith in the Labour creed and cause has never 
shown any signs of faltering. 


never questioned the honesty and sincerity of his 


Those who 
have differed from Mr. Clynes in their politics have 


convictions, and there is ample proof of these 
qualities in this record of his own political life and 
of Labour’s progress ‘‘ up and up ”’ from obscurity 
to Ministerial office. He does not claim absolute 
authority for what he writes. ‘‘ I can,’’ he says, 
‘* speak only of what I have seen and the record is 
naturally incomplete and sometimes blurred,” 
Here and there the bias of his political views 
inevitably creeps in to give its own colour to the 
record, but the reader can make due allowances for 
this while sympathising with the feelings of pride 
with which Mr. Clynes surveys the growth of the 
Labour movement in the past seventy years. ‘The 
rise of Labour,’’ he says, ‘‘has become an historical 
adventure greater than any of us dreamed. We 
who undertook the work in its beginnings when 
there was not one Labour man even on any Local 
Body, to say nothing of Parliament, had not the 
remotest notion that we should live to find ourselves 
in Cabinets as the rulers of our country. Our 
country! Yes—we are as proud of it as any. We 
have worked joyously in our own way to try to 
serve it and our first purpose was to get a country 
to serve. A hundred years ago the sentiment and 
history of Britain belonged to its people, but the 
country was the private possession of a guarded 
few.”’ It is the Unions, Mr. Clynes contends, 
that have done most to promote the cause of 
Labour, and ‘‘ the chief claim I make for many 
public duties is a little pride in having shared in 
the Union work. I have held more spectacular 
posts than Union ones, but the latter is the most 
valuable and necessary form of Labour service.” 
Mr. Clynes’ span of life may be said to cover 
the whole history of Labour’s Paliamentary pro- 
gress. He was born in 1869 and in that year was 
formed the Labour Representation League. A year 
later the first Labour candidate presented himself 
at the polls. He was unsuccessful, and it was left 
to the General Election of 1874 to return the first 
two Labour M.P.’s._ Mr. Clynes himself made his 
first entrance into Westminster in 1906 after 
capturing the Manchester North-East Division seat 
from a Conservative Cabinet Minister, Sir James 
Fergusson. This was a surprising enough achieve- 
ment for the son of an Irish labourer who could 
neither write nor read and who could earn no more 
than 24s. a week and for a man who had started 
his own active life at ten years old as a ‘‘piecer” 
in a mill. Mr. Clynes, through his own love of 
reading, educated himself and his Memoirs throw 
a lurid light on his early struggles to save up 4 
few pence with which to purchase the mental food 
he craved. The future Food Controller of the war 
years might often go hungry, but he could yet 
hoard up his pence for the purchase of the books 
he wanted. As he educated himself, politics began 
to interest him. He took to writing letters to the 
Press on ‘‘ Piecer ’’ grievances and hardships and 
to “‘tub-thumping”’ and he was mainly responsible 
for the formation of an Oldham Piecers’ Union. 
It was while speaking at an Oldham meeting 10 
1892 that he attracted the notice of Will Thorne 
and was induced to abandon mill work for political 
organisation. The post he was given carried 4 
salary of 40s. a week and this enabled him 0 
satisfy ‘‘ the greatest ambition ’’ in his life or 
other words to marry the girl to whom he had beet 
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engaged for four years and who was to prove * the 
best comrade man ever had along life’s road.’ 
They ‘‘ rented a little cottage and got together a 
few articles of necessary furniture. The front room 
contained nothing but curtains and a table. As 
we were able, we saved a few shillings and bought 
a chair, linoleum or whatever we could afford. We 
would never get anything till we could pay for it. 
It was a great adventure and splendid fun.” 
While in his account of political or international 
developments and happenings in the last half 
century, Mr. Clynes naturally presents his own and 
the Labour point of view, his Memoirs are free 
from any petty-minded disparagement of his 
opponents and are for that reason a valuable con- 
tribution to a proper understanding of the person- 
alities, events and controversies of a period that 
has witnessed many startling changes and 
happenings in Britain and the world at large. 
Though a pacifist at heart, Mr. Clynes, when war 
was once declared, saw the issue before him very 
clearly. ‘‘ We had now to resist or else to 
surrender. We had either to repel an attack or 
submit to forces which would eventually have 
repressed the right of peaceful progressives 
throughout Europe.’’ The same sound shrewd 
commonsense made him an admirable Food Con- 
troller at a time when the country was faced with 
the danger of starvation through the success of 
Germany’s intensive submarine campaign. 


A PARNASSUS SESSION 


Mr. Hugh Macdonald and Messrs. P. J. Dobell, 
the publishers, are to be congratulated on having 
brought out a limited edition of a highly interest- 
ing literary discovery belonging to the Restoration 
period. This is ‘‘ A Journal from Parnassus *’ 
(lés.), the original manuscript of which was sold at 
Sotheby’s just over a year ago and has since been 
acquired by the Bodleian. Mr. Macdonald, in his 
introduction to the limited edition, suggests 1688 
as the probable date when the Journal was written. 
It belongs to a series of nine Poet ‘‘ Sessions ”’ 
written between 1637 and 1719, the earliest being 
that of Suckling. These ‘* Sessions,” as Mr. 
Macdonald points out, lent themselves very well 
to the taste for lampooning very popular at that age 
with nearly every writer from Dryden down to the 
merest scribbler. But, he adds, ‘* the ‘ Sessions ' 
are rather more than a series of attacks on the poets. 
For Apollo, besides pointing out defects in the 
poems and plays of the candidates, now and then 
pounces on some personal failing in one of them, 
which he considers has a bad influence on his 
work; and the ‘ Sessions ’ thus form a small body 
of contemporary criticism. They also frequently 
give a glimpse of a poet’s appearance or an indica- 
tion of his habits.’”? The Journal is mainly an 
attack on Dryden, but it also amusingly hits off the 
personal and poetic defects and the mutual 
Jealousies of other candidates for Apollo’s favour, 
the while contrasting them with ‘‘ Will Shakespear 
and Ben Johnson (sic) whose unparallel’d worth 
never mett with any Rivals, but such as did not 
understand it and consequently could not equal 
it.” The anonymous author of the Journal speaks 
of his own ‘‘ obscurity ” and declares that he has 

neither Poetry nor Vanity to boast that I was 


ever drunk with Helicon or intimates with any of 
the Muses.’’ Mr. Macdonald thinks that he may 
have been ‘‘ an amateur,’’ but beyond this he can- 
not hazard any guess as to his identity. Here 
surely is an opportunity for the literary pundits to 
exercise their gifts of imagination. 


AS A DOCTOR SEES IT 

Those who have read ‘‘ The Surgeon’s Log ”’ 
(now in its 2lst edition) do not need to be told that 
its author, Dr. Johnston Abraham, has a pleas- 
ingly entertaining style and an original mind. 
These are both evident in the collection of essays 
and articles Dr. Abraham now offers under the title 
** Ninety-nine Wimpole Street’? (Chapman and 
Hall, 5s.). The collection embraces a variety of 
topics from the evolution of the modern doctor, 
Harley Street trends and the progress of medical 
knowledge to ‘* The Fear of Death ” and ‘* Why 
Women Dress.’’ Because of the style in which 
they are written and because, too, of the author’s 
novelty of outlook and cheerful, genial spirit all 
these articles and essays make easy and charming 
reading. Even the vividly grim little story of a 
war execution in ‘‘ The Fear of Death ’’ is used to 
illustrate the moral that ‘‘ death should hold no 
terror for us.’’ One may be perhaps excused for 
suspecting a little gentle leg-pulling in the doctor’s 
dictum that women’s fashions are and have been 
largely dictated by the subconscious desire to 
accentuate ‘‘ the forward curve of the breast, and 
the backward curve of the pelvis.’ But he has 
also the courage to assert his belief that, directly 
or indirectly, sex appeal is the foundation of all 
feminine keenness for dress. And since dress is so 
all important and “the purveyor of things 
feminine is the real autocrat of the world to-day,’’ 
he promises himself that in his next incarnation he 
will be a draper ! 


A WAITER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Mr. Dave Marlowe, the pseudonym under which 
the author of ‘‘ Coming, Sir !: The Autobio- 
graphy of a Waiter ’’ (Harrap, 8s. 6d.) writes his 
life, is and has been no ordinary waiter. For one 
thing he has distinct literary gifts. For another, 
his career has included such things as a spell of 
‘““ bootlegging ’’ and posts of bar-tender in a 
‘‘ speak-easy ’’ and steward in passenger and 
emigrant ships. He has seen something of the 
excitements of the New World in spheres where the 
gangster abounds as well as sampled the dull, 
dreary and ill-paid routine of service in the Old. 
Of both sides of his life he has much to tell us and 
as he is blessed with the power to express himself 
lucidly and well and as his memory is keen and his 
faculty for eschewing unnecessary detail is as 
instinctive as his reluctance to make himself out to 
be other than he is, his autobiography should com- 
mend itself to his readers as a frank and most enter- 
taining account of what from the point of view of 
the author’s present occupation must be regarded 
as an exceptionally adventurous career, 


NEW NOVELS 

A delightful Irish tale of wit and humour 
and gay sparkling adventure is George A. 
Birmingham’s latest book ‘‘ Daphne’s Fishing ”’ 
(Methuen). Canon Hannay has once more returned 
to the scene of his famous novel ‘‘ Spanish Gold ”’ 
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—the west coast of Ireland—and gives us a plot 
founded on typically Irish passions of hate and 
revenge with a characteristically Irish denouement. 
And the ‘ Birmingham” lightness of touch 
ensures that the story trips along joyously to its 
merry ending. 

Now that Australia is about to celebrate her 
140th birthday, her early beginnings have a special 
interest both for Australians themselves and the 
rest of the Empire. There is, of course, a sombre 
side to these beginnings owing to their association 
with convict settlements, but this merely serves to 
increase the splendour of achievement which has 
raised the present Commonwealth to its present 
position of importance among the Empire’s auto- 
nomous Dominions. Miss Helen Simpson was 
herself born in Australia and though it may be 
mere coincidence that she has, in her new book 
‘Under Capricorn’’ (Heinemann), chosen to 
re-create for us a period out of Australia’s distant 
past—the Sydney and Australia of the early 
Thirties—the appearance of this historical novel is 
certainly timely. And it is a lively, colourful tale, 
which reproduces with rare imaginative skill, the 
century-old background with the contrasts, dis- 
cords, haphazard happenings, adventures and other 
features of a new country for whose ultimate 
making so many varied strains of humanity were 
brought together. And if Miss Helen Simpson 
has a fine historical sense and the imagination to 
infuse into her history the breath of life, she knows, 
too, how to use that history as the background of a 
charming romance. 

Another historical novel of considerable merit 
is Mr. Charles Lorne’s ‘* Nocturne in Sunlight ”’ 
(John Lane). This is a tale of the ill-fated Mexican 
Empire of Maximilian and Carlota, the hero being 
a young French painter who was attracted to 
Mexico partly bya desire for fresh scenes and 
partly by the romance of this imperial adventure 
of an Austrian Archduke and a Belgian Princess. 
The hero becomes enmeshed in all the troubles 
that ensue for the imperial pair, but finally 
contrives to escape to France with the girl he has 
married. The story has plenty of excitement in it 
and it is told with verve and no little descriptive 
power. 

There is a ‘‘ slickness’’ and restless, almost 
ruthless energy about the writing of ‘‘ No Pockets 
in a Shroud,”’ by Horace McCoy (Barker) that is 
rather ‘‘ breath-taking ’’ for the ordinary English 
reader. Yet it undoubtedly adds to the intensity of 
the drama of the hero’s fight against the graft and 
corruption of the American city he seeks to purge 
of its evil the while he himself makes no attempt to 
check his own sexual vices. The story moves with 
great pace as the hero dashes along, with his 
crusading zeal and Don Juan urge, from one 
adventure to another and there could be but one 
ending in this ‘‘ tough ’’ environment—the killing 
of the man by a gangster’s bullet. 

** New Days New Ways,”’ by Jeanette Nolan 
(John Long) is another American story, but in a far 
quieter vein than ‘‘ No Pockets in a Shroud.”’ 
It is the tale of a woman’s self-sacrificing love of a 
girl she has brought up as her own daughter and 
of that girl’s romance with a man with whom her 
real mother—a worldly, rich, attractive woman— 


is infatuated. A pleasant, readable story with good 
characterisation in it. 

Mrs. D. H. Southgate knows her India inti. 
mately and her novel ‘‘ As a Man’s Hand” 
(Methuen) is a revealing document of the handicaps 
which immemorial custom still continues to impose 
on Indian progress. The heroine, herself a 
victim of child marriage, finds herself in her old 
age faced with the problem of a very modern 
granddaughter who wants love in marriage and is 
appalled by the fact that her lover is less intent on 
love than on getting the largest possible dowry 
with his bride. 

American crime fiction writers, like some of our 
own, have their favourite private sleuths, and Mr. 
Howard Swiggett’s is a man who is as much 
interested in history as he is in crime detection. 
He goes about his work, when called in to elucidate 
some crime puzzle, quietly and suavely, and his 
methods and personality must delight all Mr. 
Swiggett’s readers. In ‘‘ The Stairs Lead 
Nowhere ’’ (Heinemann), he is confronted with a 
murder problem which involves elements so diverse 
as exclusive Long Island society, dubious inter- 
national finance and New York racketeer intrigue. 
He unravels the mystery in the end with consider- 
able ingenuity. It is an excellent tale that will 
delight all who read it. 

“The Ghosts of Perranprah,’’ by Hugh Lea 
(Hodder and Stoughton), is the story of the sudden 
disappearance of a man, later found to have been 
murdered. The scene is the Cornish coast, with 
its superstitious folk and mysterious happenings 
that are credited to the Devil and his henchman, an 
eighteenth century Squire. The explanation of 
all the mysteries is, of course, a natural one, but 
the Cornish setting helps to add to the attractions 
of the tale, which is adroitly told so as to allow for 
the greatest surprise of all in the last chapter. 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 


On September 16 Methuen will publish Mr. H. 
G. Wells’ new novel Brynhild.” 

Edward Arnold will publish next month a 
memoir on the life of the late Sir Edgeworth David 
by his daughter Miss M. Edgeworth David. The 
book will be entitled Professor David.” 

Heinemann have ready for publication shortly 
“The Black Musketeers: The Work and 
Adventures of a Scientist on a South Sea Island 
in War and Peace,’’ by the young Australian 
explorer, Mr. A. J. Marshall. 

Another early publication will be ‘‘ Adventures 
in the East ’’ by Lili Kérber. This will be coming 
from John Lane the Bodley Head. 

John Murray’s October books will include ‘The 
Private Letters of Madame de Lieven to Prince 
Metternich, 1820-1826 ‘* Bagdad Sketches,” 
by Freya Stark ; ‘‘ This Was Germany ”’ (from the 
private letters by Princess Marie Radziwill); and 
‘* Chronicles of Holland House,’’ by the Earl of 
Ilchester. 

In Heath Cranton’s latest list are ‘t Memories 
Fresh and Salt,”’ (for other quiet people and 
fishermen) by R. D’Oyly Hemingway ; ‘Through 
North Wales on Horseback,’’ by Hope Hewett 
and ‘‘ Clowning Through,’’ by Frank Foster 
(Ring Master, Bertram Mills’ Circus). 
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Round the Empire 


CURBING AN UPPER HOUSE 


coher is to have two general elections, 
one after the other. The Commonwealth 
election is fixed for October 23 and on October 2 
there will be a general election for the State of 
Victoria. The latter has come about through the 
Victorian Upper House rejecting the Victorian 
Premier’s Constitutional Reform Bill. This Bill 
provided that if a Bill were passed by the 
Assembly and the Council refused to pass it the 
Ministry of the day might make it an issue at an 
extraordinary election, and if victorious could 
present the Bill again after a specified lapse of time. 
Should the Bill again pass the Assembly and be 
rejected by the Council it would become law. 


Commenting on this measure the Australasian 
remarks that whatever arguments may be brought 
forward by the Ministry and its apologists to show 
that the Council’s power is merely being changed 
from an absolute veto to a suspensory veto, the fact 
remains that a major measure could become law 
against the advice of a House which represents in 
a special way the prudence, the stability, and the 
financial responsibility of the community. ‘The 
power of a House of review is_ virtually 
destroyed when a stubborn Ministry requires 
only time and the catch-vote of an ill-informed 
electorate to circumvent it. The term ‘ ill- 
informed’ is used in no derogatory sense. 
The great majority of electors are not, and could 
not be, sufficiently in touch with the minutiz of 
politics to give a reasoned judgment upon any 
specific measure which a Ministry chose to make 
the issue at an extraordinary election. Nor is an 
election, in practice, fought upon a single issue. 
Personal and general political considerations 
inevitably intrude. The pretence that a mandate 
for a particular measure can be obtained by this 
means is a constitutional fraud, and as such is an 
unworthy weapon in a purely factious fight against 
the Legislative Council.”’ 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR SPEAKER 


A novel method of dealing with a ‘‘ turbulent ”’ 
Minister has been discovered in New South Wales. 
In announcing that Mr. R. W. D. Weaver has 
been chosen by his party to succeed the late Mr. 
Daniel Levy as Speaker, the Sydney Bulletin goes 
on to say :—‘* Mr. Weaver will be a picturesque 
Speaker, as he was a picturesque Minister. He 
has a powerful voice and, in a provincial way, is a 
master of gibes, flouts and sneers. He was the 
first M.L.A. to use loudspeakers—wharves were 
once equipped with amplifiers which deafened ferry 
travellers with the assurance that Weaver 
Wouldn’t Wobble. Mr. Weaver’s political career 
has been turbulent. He was in the thick of things 
—on the right side, of course—during the 1917 
strike. He was a ‘‘ Progressive’ or something 
for a time, but when a Nationalist was required to 
ive a rowdy Labour boy a lick, with the rough 
side of his tongue Mr. Weaver could always be 


depended upon to give it. In the Bavin Govern- 
ment Mr. Weaver was Minister for Mines and 
Forests. Mr. Stevens gave Mr. Weaver the 
Health portfolio. It takes a genius at getting into 
trouble to raise a decent quarrel in the Health 
Department. Mr. Weaver succeeded in doing it. 
He quarrelled with hospital committees and 
doctors; he gave the B.M.A. beans; finally, he fell 
out with the Premier. A Hospitals Bill had been 
drafted : Mr. Weaver said it would be withdrawn ; 
Mr. Stevens denied it. In December, 1934, Mr. 
Weaver wrote a letter to the Premier :—‘ I find it 
difficult to be barely civil to anyone. I am almost 
biting myself with indignation over my own 
doings.’ Mr. Stevens explained that Mr. Weaver 
had ‘ enjoyed bad health for some considerable 
time.’ In February, 1935, the Ministry was recon- 
structed, with Mr. Weaver left out. Now this 
political impersonation of largeness of mind and 
lucidity of temper is to see to the due observance 
of the forms of the House and the rules of debate 
and all that sort of thing. Should he ever find it 
difficult to be barely civil to anyone, it is to be 


hoped that he will relieve the situation by biting 
himself.”’ 


AUSTRALIAN STATE LOANS 


After what one Australian paper calls stormy 
exchanges among the Premiers, the Common- 
wealth Loan Council approved a loan programme 
of £16,000,000 for 1937-38—£7,968,000 less than 
the programme submitted by the Governments. 
The amount for works will be £13,500,000, and for 
farmers’ debt relief £2,500,000. The amounts 
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allotted to the States for works are :—New South 
Wales, £5,225,000 ; Victoria, £2,400,000 ; Queens- 
land, £2,400,000; South Australia, £1,200,000; 
Western Australia, £1,500,000; Tasmania, 
£775,000. In addition to these amounts, £875,000 
will be taken from the carry-over of £5,753,000 
from loan money raised in the last financial year, 
and divided among the various States as follows :— 
Victoria, £100,000; Queensland, £100,000; South 
Australia, £100,000 ; Western Australia, £500,000 ; 
Tasmania, £75,000. 


The £2,500,000 for farmers’ debt relief will be 
raised by the Commonwealth. The individual 
amounts for the States were to be fixed later, but 
the Acting Federal Treasurer (Mr. Menzies) sub- 
mitted the following tentative figures, which will 
be examined by Commonwealth Treasury officials 
before a final decision is made:—New South 
Wales, £840,000; Victoria, £840,000 ; Queensland, 
£170,000; South Australia, £250,000; Western 
Australia, £330,000; Tasmania, £70,000. 


A loan programme of £7,923,000 for semi- 
Government authorities was also approved. It will 
be divided as follows:—New South Wales, 
£4,475,000. (Water Board, £3,000,000, including 
£2,000,000 raised in London recently; Rural Bank 
£500,000 ; Sydney City Council, £475,000 ; County 
Council, £500,000.) Victoria, £1,900,000. (Grain 
Elevator Board, £100,000; Melbourne City 
Council, £200,000; Board of Works, £400,000; 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade Board, £100,000; 
Melbourne and Metropolitan Tramways, 
£200,000.) Queensland, £948,000 (for Brisbane 
City Council). Western Australia, £350,000 (for 
bulk-handling terminals). Tasmania, £250,000 


(£150,000 for Hobart City Council and £100,000 
for the Burnie Harbour Board). 


AUSTRALIA’S ABORIGINES 


Discussing the prospects of survival of the 
Australian aboriginal and of his ultimate integra. 
tion in modern civilised life, the Sydney Bulletin 
is forced to the conclusion that the well-meanin 
efforts of white missions have failed to achieve the 
results desired. It regards this as a tragedy for 
there is, it says, very good material in the 
Aboriginal. ‘‘ From the Australian aboriginal 
who fought at Trafalgar 1382 years ago as second 
captain of the foretop on Nelson’s Victory, the race 
has afforded repeated examples of its adaptability 
to white man’s conditions, provided that too much 
is not asked at once. There were first-rate 
aboriginal soldiers in the war. Early Australian 
development owes a vast unpaid debt to aboriginal 
help. It is not in actual acquirement-ability, 
whether mental or manipulative, that the aboriginal 
mind is lacking. Its main defect lies in the 
practical application of the new knowledge to the 
actual business of personal and racial life. The 
untouched nomad, backed by the moral support of 
immemorial tribal law and custom, was psycho- 
logically balanced. Educated from earliest child- 
hood to take his part in the world as he knew it, he 
fitted his environment under all conditions. Until 
the white man came, there was no new knowledge 
to be applied to the business of daily life in any of 
its aspects. Aboriginals knew all that was 
required, and knew also how to apply that know- 
ledge. A mental outlook thus built up through a 
long ancestry of tribal nomadism is not to be 
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judged by white man’s standards. Subconsciously 


it remains the dominating factor with the vast 
majority of aboriginals, however ‘ educated’ or 
‘ enlightened ’ by white influence and teaching. It 
is the reason of the bitter disappointments so often 
experienced by those who have striven to overcome 
in the short lifetime of an aboriginal boy or girl 
inherited complexes, urges, inhibitions and 
atavisms dating back to days when the white man 
also was a savage.”’ 


The only really successful aboriginal settlement 
in North Queensland, the only one where there 
have, so far, been none of these reversions, is, the 
Bulletin says, that at Cowal Creek, on the tip of 
Cape York. ‘There the Peninsula aboriginals have 
shown what they can do without white leadership. 
“But not with leadership from their own race. 
The men who rule Cowal Creek are Seriba, the 
deacon, and Jomen, the teacher, both Torres Strait 
Islanders. Members of a_ race _ superior 
intellectually to the mainland aboriginals and here- 
ditarily accustomed to dominating them, they are 
able to realise the problems, and to see to the 
interests of their parishioners, in a direct fashion 
which white missionaries, however good their 
intentions, can never hope to acquire. More 
Seribas and Jomens seem to be what is needed in 
Australia’s Far North if the aboriginal race is to 
be preserved. There are, too, qualified aboriginal 
clergymen of more than one Christian church. 
These men must, by reason of the attainments 
necessarv for the positions they have reached, have 
mastered the subconscious inheritances of their 
race sufficiently far to qualify them as leaders of 
organised communal life among people of their 
own blood. They should be tried in that capacity, 
though not in conjunction with Straits Islanders at 
the same centre. If they can do as well as the 
Cowal Creek community, they will have proved 
amply the capacity of the aboriginal race for 
survival under self-leadership. If not, the ancient 
neighbours from Torres Strait are always available. 
The Queensland Government will be wise to ensure 
that experimental settlement on these lines shall 
form an integral part of its scheme for the rescue 
of the aboriginals of the State from further 
degradation and eventual extinction.’’ 


TRANS-CANADA AIR MAIL 


The Canadian Minister of Transport has 
recently completed a survey flight of approximately 
3,000 miles over the Canadian trans-continental 
air-mail route connecting the Atlantic seaboard 
with that of the Pacific. The Minister of Transport 

in stages from Montreal to Winnipeg, and 
then on from Winnipeg to Vancouver. Active 
work is now in hand in completing the ground 
organisation of this great trans-continental airway, 
and more particularly in putting finishing touches 
to the wireless and meteorological organisations. 
tis now stated that officials hope to have the whole 
route in operation early next year. Recent official 
teports have emphasised the importance of civil 
aviation to Canada. The use of the aeroplane, it 
ae out, makes it possible to accomplish in 
a4 few hours journeys which would otherwise take 
weeks. A specially-important aspect of air 


development in Canada lies in surveys made by 
aeroplane in connection with the opening up of 
new mineral areas. Thanks to such preliminary 
air work, it is stated that the rate of mineral dis- 
covery and development in Canada has been from 
five to ten times as rapid as it was before the advent 
of the aeroplane. 


At least 40 pilots will be required for the trans- 
Canada air mail service. It seems likely that, by 
reason of its geographical position in the very 
centre of the Dominion, Winnipeg may become the 
operational headquarters of the line, as well as the 
training centre for flyers on the Western section 
route. Having regard to the importance of the 
Canadian Air Line the promotion of Winnipeg is 
likely to make of it, in a few years, one of the key 
cities of the Empire, if not of the world. 


WET, DRY INK 


One of the many unusual problems with which 
technical experts have been called upon to deal in 
the matter of flying has been the simple but 
important one of ink. The higher man can fly in 
the stratosphere the more important it is that a 
check should be kept of his altitude. On the other 
hand, weight and space assume increasing import- 
ance as altitude is attained and the necessary 
instrument must needs occupy diminishing space. 
With these installations it is literally a case of the 
higher the flight the smaller the recording equip- 
ment and the more quickly must revolve the roll 
upon which the record of altitude is traced. This, 
in turn, requires a special type of ink which, while 
not drying on the pen will dry rapidly on the 
record. 


Experts of the National Research Council of 
Canada have for some considerable time been 
looking into the question, and have at last evolved 
a type of ink which fulfils the strange requirement 
of being both wet and dry. 


ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS FOR FARMERS 


The revenue received by Ontario farmers this 
year will, it is estimated, run to between 
£80,000,000 and £100,000,000 for the first time for 
years. Last year the gross agricultural revenue 
of the Province was £71,000,000—a great improve- 
ment on the low record of 1932, when the agri- 
culturist received less than £50,000,000. It seems 
that in this industry at least there is a reversion to 
the good days of 1928 and 1929 when the revenue 
was well into the £50,000,000 sphere. Figures for 
July, which have been compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, show that at that time the 
general industrial situation had considerably 
improved. There was an increase of 45,000 
workers employed by 10,000 people, as compared 
with July of a year ago—a considerable average 
gain on the sixteen preceding years for which 
figures are available. 


The most important expansion recorded in the 
Prairie Provinces was in the construction and 
maintenance work on highways. Railway and 
building construction, transportation, communica- 
tions, mining and manufacturing also showed 
gains. 
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THE ONCE EMPTY LARDER 


There were exactly three motor-cars in the 
neighbourhood of Larder City, Ontario, in 1936. 
Since then a dozen mines and prospects have been 
opened up in the district and the gold winners and 
the gold seekers have whipped the number of cars 
up to several hundred. If things go on like this 
there will be thousands by next year, for it is in 
the centre of one of the most promising of Ontario’s 
gold areas. Actually the goldfields of Larder Lake 
were discovered 30 yearsago. There was the usual 
tush and then Larder City fell on hard times. 
Once laid out with all the perquisites of a real city, 
the population dwindled until by 1935 the “‘ city ”’ 
could muster only 45 souls. To-day the population 
has grown to over 1,000, and it is growing still. 


FORECASTING FIRE 


One of the heaviest tasks in Canada falls to the 
lot of the forest service of the Department of Mines 
and Resources—and it is bearing it well. The 
Dominion’s forests rank second in importance only 
to agriculture in their contribution to the National 
revenue, yet they are liable to constant attack by 
fungi and other diseases, by insects and by fire. 
Last year 3,000,000 acres of timber were affected by 
fire alone, representing a direct loss in timber and 
property of over £1,000,000, to say nothing of the 
cost of nearly £25,000 on fire-fighting services. 
The depletion, however, from all causes, is 
lessening, thanks to continuous and painstaking 
effort on the part, not merely of forest rangers, but 
also of those who, in the quietness of their 
laboratories, investigate technical problems of soil 
fertility and erosion. 

In combating forest plagues many ingenious 
devices have been evolved, not the least of them 
being indices covering rainfall, humidity, wind and 
evaporation in various areas, enabling the expert to 
forecast the possibility of fire for the next day. In 
Quebec and New Brunswick the system has been 
put into wide use and some 60 forest weather 
stations send their reports every day in order that 
the fire service officers might assess the possibility 
of an outbreak. The importance and scope of this 
work may be judged from the fact that not only 
does timber contribute £45,000,000 a year to the 
National Exchequer, but it constitutes 15 per cent. 
of the freight hauled by the Canadian Railways. 
The forest area is estimated at one-and-a-quarter 
million square miles—an area three-quarters the size 
of India and many times larger than the British 
Isles. 


RHODESIA’S EPSTEIN 


Because the acid of the London atmosphere has 
disintegrated the Epstein statues on Rhodesia 
House in the Strand, London, Rhodesians are 
accused in some circles of being barbarians in 
matters of art. Perhaps in answer to the charge 
the Colony has now produced a sculptor of her 
own. At the annual exhibition of the Rhodesian 
Society of Fine Arts, held recently, in Salisbury, 
a schoolboy, C. V. le Sueur, showed two busts of 
outstanding merit. These are heads, in clay, of 
native types, done in a bold and rugged style. 
Young le Sueur, who is quite untaught, has 
captured the headlines in the reports of the critics 


on the Exhibition, but this does not imply that his 
heads will replace those that have fallen from 
Rhodesia House. 


A SECOND CHRISTMAS 


The Show Week which Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia’s capital, is now enjoying has become a 
national institution. It is the gala week of the year 
and everyone whether interested in agriculture or 
not looks keenly forward to it. The whole City is 
en féte, social and sporting functions jostle each 
other continually. Dances, dinners and theatricals 
fill the evenings, and the whole countryside comes 
to town. Show Week has taken the place of 
Christmas as the time for family reunions and the 
meeting of old friends. This year the Show 
Authorities have ‘‘ inspanned *’ Vice-Admiral Sir 
Francis Loftus Tottenham who, with Lady 
Tottenham and their daughter, is touring the 
Colony, to perform the opening ceremony. 

There is one set-back to this year’s Show, how- 
ever, and it has happened before. All the best 
tobacco has been disposed of at the recent 
auction sales. The prices were too attractive, so 
though samples of excellent leaf are bei 
exhibited, the ‘‘ big bale ’’ classes are not so well 
supported. 


INDIAN ADMINISTRATIVE SALARIES 


Indian Congress Ministries (and especially that 
of Madras) are making great play with proposals 
for cutting down administration costs. But this 
question of administrative economies has not been 
confined to British India, and an interesting speech 
made on the subject by the Dewan of Cochin in the 
State Legislative Council helps to reveal how 
limited are the economies that can be effected 
through cutting down salaries in the higher 
administrative grades. The total salary list in the 
State, Sir Shanmukham Chetty pointed out, 
amounted to 35.50 lakhs. Officers drawing Rs. 500 
and above made up an aggregate of Rs. 1.90 lakhs, 
those between Rs. 500 and Rs. 150 Rs. 3.40 lakhs, 
those below Rs. 150 no less than Rs. 30.10 lakhs. 

Even a 20 per cent. reduction in those of officers 
drawing more than Rs. 500 would give an annual 
saving of only Rs. 38,000. But Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty was convinced that such a course was only 
justified by an emergency such as did not at 
present exist: otherwise the Services’ efficiency 
would be seriously affected. Sir Shanmukham’s 
opinion is important in view of the Congress 
Party’s move—at present only in the form of a 
request—for reduced salaries in the higher official 
grades. It is true that salaries in British India are 
in general higher than those in the States. But 
even so Sir Shanmukham’s figures illustrate how 
small will be the savings effected. And apart 
from this there is, of course, the question of sanctity 
of contracts, and it would certainly, as the 
Statesman says, cause many complications if 
members of particular Services agreed to reduc- 
tions in salaries in one Province without (so far as 
the public knows) referring the matter to colleagues 
in other Provinces. 


LEGISLATIVE LANGUAGES 


Sind’s Speaker has given a ruling which may 
in other 


possibly influence practice Indian 
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Provinces. A member who knows English well 
put still makes a speech in Sindhi must, according 
to their ruling, be prepared to summarise his 
remarks in English if called upon to do so. In the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly recently an important 
adjournment was moved in Bengali. However, it 
was not the only speech on the motion, and no 
particular inconvenience occurred. It may be that 
in time all the provincial legislatives will have their 
official interpreters to do the necessary translations, 
but meanwhile there seems to be much to be said 
for the plan that speakers who know English but 
prefer to speak in their own vernaculars should 
follow up their speeches with their own 
authoritative summary. 


CEYLON REFORMS 


In an interview with the Ceylon Observer on his 
return from England, Mr. G. C. S. Corea, 
Ceylon’s Minister of Labour, Industry and Com- 
merce, declared that Ceylon had been conceded by 
Whitehall the right to negotiate directly with India 
on the question of a trade agreement. He also said 
that the State-Aided Bank which had now 
been approved by the Secretary of State and which 
Ceylon would have would be almost fool-proof. 
‘“ After many discussions and meetings with the 
Expert Committee,’’ he said, ‘‘the experts 
reported in favour of the State-Aided Bank and the 
Secretary of State accepted their recommendations. 
So that now it is up to us to take the necessary 
steps here to make suitable provision.” 

On the question of reforms Mr. Corea said he 
had held conversations with the Secretary of State, 
and he had not the slightest doubt that the reform 
proposals would receive not only the most careful 
but sympathetic consideration at the hands of the 
Secretary of State and that any reasonable claim 
made by Ceylon for a smoother working of the 
Constitution would find favour. ‘‘I feel that in the 
life-time of this Council we should see some 
change effected,’’ he said. He thought it was 
absurd to suggest the appointment of a Com- 
mission. He did not think that was necessary at 
all. ’’ It is not because we have reasons to be 
afraid of the findings of any Commission, but 
because it is absolutely unnecessary,’ he 
emphasised. ‘‘ I do hope, however, that all com- 
munities will see the urgent need for the removal 
of the radical defects of the Constitution and to 
that end will try their best to harmonise any differ- 
ences they might now consider they have with a 
view toa more united demand.”’ 

Mr. Corea said he went fully into the working of 
Ceylon House in London and he had formed 
certain opinions which he proposed to place before 
the Executive Committee. ‘‘I think Ceylon 
House is a necessity and while it has already 
served a useful purpose it certainly can be 
made to produce greater and more beneficial 
results. I am definitely of opinion that it will be 
a great mistake not to continue Ceylon House. I 
certainly on the other hand agree entirely that it 
might have taken a greater interest in commercial 
matters, and the only thing is to make use of the 
advantages undoubtedly gained as a result of 
Publicity and advertising for the purpose of 
commercial advancement.”’ 


He felt that it would be desirable to obtain a 
better situation than that provided at Aldwych. 
He was expecting a report from the Trade Com- 
missioner on the question of a new site at a very 
early date. He agreed that a change to a better 
site would be somewhat costly, but if the additional 
expenditure was not too excessive he thought it 
would be worth considering. 


NEW CAPE TOWN AIRPORT 


The plans of the new Cape Town airport reveal 
that construction will be spread over the next ten 
years. When complete the airport will have seven 
times its present hangar accommodation, and there 
will be two 100 ft. wide covered ways under which 
passengers will alight and embark. New buildings 
it is proposed to erect will be placed so as not to 
break the flow of air across the aerodrome and allow 
of future expansion to the north and east where 
there is available ground. The buildings in the 
plans include six new large hangars, four new work- 
shops and accommodation for pilots and officers. 
Improvements already in hand are the erection of a 
Lorentz blind landing apparatus and a new wireless 
radio station. The immediate necessities of the 
airport, the work on which will be put in hand as 
soon as possible, are the erection of new hangars 
and improved runways. At the moment the 


hangar accommodation, especially with the 
increased mail services, is very limited. The 
number of privately owned planes and charter 
machines has also increased considerably during 
the past few months. 
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Letters to the Editor 


NATIONAL THEATRE PLAN 


Sir,—If I may venture to put an oar into the 
flowing current of correspondence on the subject 
of the National Theatre plan, I would suggest that 
the main issues come down to these points :— 

Firstly, was there ever any need for a National 
Theatre ? 

Secondly, if and when it is in being, will it be 
able to perform any of the duties expected of it by 
its idealistic founders ? 

As regards the first question I have not yet seen 
any statement in the Press, from the National 
Theatre Committee or by anyone else, that has 
proved that the necessity exists. 

There has been a good deal of assertion about 
this or that expected development, but nothing to 
prove that we cannot continue to do without this 
National institution. 

Quite frankly I hold the opinion very 
strongly that the idea of a National Theatre for 
the improvement of our Stage and Drama are as 
abhorrent to British character and ideals as would 
be an Academy of Letters. 

Holding this opinion I am naturally disinclined 
to accept any answer in the affirmative to the 
second question. But apart from this I find it very 
difficult to believe that a National Theatre will 
either command the best acting talent or will in 
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We have nothing but praise.—The Times 
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The best account in English.—Saturday Review 


any way affect beneficially the taste of the general 
theatre-going public or the genius of oyr 
playwrights. 
JOHN Harrincton, 
Finchley-road, N.W. 


PALESTINE FOLLIES 


Sir,—Your article under the above heading is 
very much to the point. Last year, long before 
the Commission was appointed, I wrote to the 
Morning Post as follows :— 

‘* Let the Mandate be abandoned and let Great 
Britain accept responsibility for the Government of 
Palestine, and let all the nonsense of a National 
Home for the Jews, with all its impossible implica. 
tions, and, of an Arab Kingdom (in Palestine) be 
knocked on the head.”’ 

Since then the Commission has issued its sense. 
less proposal for Partition, which the Government 
accepted as a sort of Heaven-sent panacea! 

Having demonstrated to the world that this 
Mandate is unworkable, why has not the Govern- 
ment the courage to decide on a Crown Colony as 
the solution ? 

T. 

Falmouth. 


HOLIDAY PERILS 


Sir,—Your correspondent who complains that 
people returning from a holiday ‘‘ in the sun” 
into the germ-laden atmosphere of our cities 
frequently fall victims to ’flu and colds has, I 
think, got hold of the wrong reason. 

I do not dispute the fact he mentions but I think 
he is mistaken in attributing this readiness to 
catch infection to sun-bathing. The tanning of 
faces, backs and chests does not produce any con- 
stitutional weakness. I am convinced myself that 
it does a great deal of good, if only by producing 
a health-confident mentality. But those who have 
spent some time in the clean air of the seaside or 
the country probably do lose a certain amount of 
germ-resisting power through absence from germ 
centres. 

TANNED, But HEALTHY. 

Earl’s Court. 


DEPOPULATION MENACE 


Sir,—Your article on the subject of depopulation 
did not mention the fact that the menace is not 
confined to Britain but threatens practically the 
whole of the white populations of the Empire. 

Unless something is done to meet this menace 
in the near future, the time will certainly arrive 
when the Empire will be at the mercy of the more 
populous races, white or yellow, who may need 
more room for their expanding populations. It 
may be that the big battalions will not be the sole 
decisive factor in future wars. Nonetheless 
defence will require a sufficiency of man power to 
make good h vy losses of life, and-a nation of five 
or ten millions will not be able to withstand another 
of fifty or a hundred millions equally well armed. 

CHARLES HARRISON. 

Chelsea. 
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Your Investments 


MARKETS AND FOREIGN 
INFLUENCES 


TOCK Markets have come once again under the 
domination of International political influ- 
ences and, far from standing up to the strain, there 
has been a return of the old tendency, so familiar 
in the early days of the late depression, to wait for 
what advices will be sent by Wall-street, or Paris, 
or Johannesburg. Wall-street lost its influence on 
London very greatly when Britain emerged from 
the depression while the United States was still in 
the slough of despond and there seems no reason 
why now we should depend for our judgment of 
conditions upon a market which has shown itself 
more than once to be completely lacking in 
stability. In this country there is every evidence 
that internal prosperity will continue for some 
years, albeit with the support of the re-armament 
programme. 


WEIGHT OF MONEY 


The amount of business on the Stock Exchange 
is so small that prices are easily affected one way or 
the other by rumours of all kinds and however 
fantastic. But from the volume of inquiries which 
reach brokers and the Press it is quite obvious that 
the investing public is only awaiting a return of 
confidence to plunge again into the search for 
capital appreciation. The past week gave some 
examples of price eccentricities. _ Vickers which 
rose to nearly 32s. on the news of an impending 
redemption operation, finished the week at 30s. 6d. 
and at this price they look quite worth a purchase. 
One naturally tires of saying, or reading, that 
fundamental conditions are unaltered although 
prices are declining as the International situation 
appears for the moment to have deteriorated. But 
it must be emphasised that British security prices 
depend upon British trade prosperity and that is 
being maintained ; American security prices, on the 
other hand, depend much more largely upon 
speculation and Government attempts to curb it. 
There is no doubt that by now, without interference 
in business and finance by Washington, U.S. 
security prices would have run up to about double 
their present value and a huge speculative boom 
would be well under way, or even breaking. 


SHIPPING AND STEEL 


In the Home market, Iron, Coal and Steel and 
Shipping shares continue to look the most 
attractive. The continued rise in freights has 
created most favourable conditions for the shipping 


industry and the soundly managed companies, 
large and small, can hardly fail to benefit. Most 
of the shares have already enjoyed a big rise, but 
if one dare look a year ahead they do not appear to 
be overvalued. Furness Withy at 28s. are prob- 
ably the soundest share in the list, but for capital 
appreciation and chances of a big bonus return, 
Clan Line at just over £9 look the most attractive. 
The market firmly believed them to be worth £15 
months ago and this belief should be much more 
justified now than then in view of the course of 
freights and prices. In the Iron and Steel list 
Ruston and Hornsby, who are so busy that they 
have had to give up the manufacture of agricultural 
implements, return over 5 per cent. at 24s. 6d., and 
another share, more engineering than Steel, is that 
of Davy and United Engineering, which at 28s. 
return £5 7s. per cent. John Brown at under 37s. 
give a slightly higher return allowing for the fact 
that the dividend is paid free of tax. This company 
is building the second huge Cunarder and its ship- 
building capacity at the moment is taxed to the full, 
while colliery and other interests are all benefiting 
by present active conditions. 


CEMENT SHARES 


Those who are inclined to sell Cement shares 
because the ‘* building boom is over ”’ will do well 
to consider the sound nature of the shares and to 
bear in mind that a Roads and Public Works pro- 
gramme is still more beneficial to the companies 
than the recent private house-building boom. The 
yields on the stocks of the two leading companies, 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, and 
British Portland Cement Manufacturers, yield 
about £4 18s. and 5 per cent. respectively at the 
present prices of 92s. 3d. and 90s. and this income 
cannot easily be obtained elsewhere on shares of 
such a class. Alpha Cement at 38s. return 6} per 
cent. and this appears to allow for any more 
cautious dividend policy which trade might dictate 
in the next year ortwo. The 10s. shares of Tunnel 
Cement at 45s., return over 54 per cent. Altogether 
Cement shares are very lucrative from the income 
standpoint at present prices, and with any revival 
in security prices they should stand again above 
present levels. 


In much the same group the 5s. shares of Atlas 
Stone Company at 13s. 9d. do not appear un- 
attractive giving a yield on the basis of last year’s 
15 per cent. dividend, of just over £5 9s. per cent. 
The 5s. shares of Anglo-American Asphalt at 
24s. 9d. return £6 lls. 4d., the interim dividend 
being maintained at 10 per cent. this year on a 
larger capital. Tarmac £1 shares at 33s. give only 
just over 44 per cent., but Ragusa 10s. shares at 
25s. 3d. give a yield of £6 18s. 6d. per cent. on the 
basis of the 17} per cent. dividend paid for the past 
year. 


NORTH BRITISH 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 
LONDON ;: 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Assets £53,202,250 


& MERCANTILE 


Total Income exceeds £10,300,690 
EDINBURGH : 64, Princes Street 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


11 September 1937 


JOIN The Navy League NOW 


tion whose object is to urge the vital 
importance of Sea Power to the British Empire. All patriotic citizens 
should therefore give it their moral and financial support. 


The Navy League is the only 


For Life Annually 
Vice-President - - - 23 0 0 5 0 0 
Fellow - - - - 10 10 0 1 10 
Member - - £5 0 0 010 0 
Includes Mapanins “The Navy” Monthly. Post Free 

Member (without Magazine) - - _ 05 0 
Associate - ~ - - — from {0 2 6 

to {0 1 0 


Includes Navy League Quarterly. Post Free 


as a member of the League, please 
communicate with the General Secretary, The Navy League, Grand Buildings, 


For information as 


TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP : 


to enro 


Trafalgar-square, London, W.C.2. 


HOTELS 


from 5 gns. 
fishing, tennis. 


Restaurant, managed by — Phone 


3 mins. to Sea an 
lent 
the best.’ 

Miss Sykes of the Olio Cookery k. 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
Victoria Hotel. 8; Pens., 6 gns. 


Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA. — Clevedon 


House, Magdalen Road. Tel. 2086 
Nicely situated, with garden, near sea 
and shops. cooking. Assured quiet 
and comfort. From 3 guineas. Specia 
Winter terms. 

RIGHTON (HOVE)—NEW IMPERIAL 
HOTEL, First_ Avenue. Overlooking 
and lawns. Comfortable residentia 

She. LIFT. Central Heating, etc. Vita 
Sun Lounge. From 4 guineas. Special 


residential terms. 


UDE, N. Cornwall. — The Balconies 
Private Hotel. Downs view. 


4 gns. each per week, full board. lf, 
boating, fishing, bathing, tennis. 


ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossac! 
Hotel, Trossachs. 


Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. 


Golf, 


UNDEE.—The Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. & C. in all py 


LY, Cambs.—The Lamb Hotel. Bed., 20; 
Peas W.E., £2 15/-. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 5/- ting. 


OLKESTONE. wy ORANGE HOUSE 
Private Hotel, » Castle Hill Avenue; 
d ff Hall. Excel- 

“ Not lon e bat everything of 
inter, 2 gns.—Prop., 


ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. Best ge 
tion on the front. 120 rooms. le- 


phone: 761, 762. 


LONDON. 


LEXANDRA COURT Hotel, 

Park, London, . 100 
with H. & C. running water; excellent 
Cuisine. Ideal for permanent residence. 
New comfortable lounges. 
Terms: edroom reakfast and Dinner, 
from £2 = 2} guineas per week; 
and breakfast, 6/6 per day, or 
Resident 

ill 


BONNINGTON HOTEL, Southampton 

w, W.C.1, near British Museum. 
Visitors. , ath and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, 9/6. 


wae HOTEL, Upper Place, 
W.C.1. Near Euston —_ ing’s Cross 
Stations. Accom 8; oo, Bath, 
and Table d’ Hote a bier 8/6. 
“ec OTHERINGAY,” 17, Gordon street, 
W.C.1. Close Euston. reak- 
fast 5s. 6d. _H. Mrs. 
Lacey. Tel.: Euston 
GARTH HOTEL 69, 
l. B. & B. 6/6; 2 guineas 
Running H. & C. water. i in all rooms. 
rop., ‘“‘ The sses Evans.” Phone : 
Museum 5761. 


NEWLANDS HOTELS—(opposite Russell 


Finsbury 
rooms, 


droom 
from 30/- 
tamford 


drooms. 


Gower Street, 


bedrooms, H. & C. Water. 
& B. from 5/- per ay_ Reduction weekly. 


Telephone: Terminus 

SHAFTESBURY HOTEL, Gt. St. 
Andrew Street, W.C.2; 2 mins. Leicester 
Tube. 250 bedrooms, H. & C. Water. Room, 
bath, 7/6; double, 13/6. 


AVISTOCK  CLUB.—%7-40, Tavistock 


Full Board 2} gns. 
embers 6/6 on H. 
Quiet and central. 


Ww. 1. 75, GOWER STREET. 
utifull 
very central. Bist, from 68, 6d. 


Banning water in Misses 
J. & . Gardner. Tel. : 


all 


W.C.1.—Nr. RUSSELL SQUARE, Modern 

a serv. rooms. Sin 
£1.—i2-17, Regent square. Tel. : 4 Ter Doable 


AIGNTON, DEVON, — Radcliffe Hotel, 

Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens. 
from 4 gns., from 5 to 7 gns. during season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


ERTH, Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 

100; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E.. 
from 24/-; Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6: Din., 6/-. 
Garden. 


1.0.W.—Royal_ Squadron Hotel. 

; c., 2, Pens., from 3} gns. 

1 minute’ from Pier. Golf, tennis wis, 
and bathing. Cocktail bar. Fully licensed. 

ALISBURY Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel, 

Up-to-date. & C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. ’Phone: 399. 


Hotel, Sea Front. 
; Rec., Pens., 6} to 8 gns. 
inclusive 3 Bathing, tennis, 


LITERARY 


MBLEM Books. Wanted PARTHENEIA 

SACRA or the ed Partha and Delicious 
Gorden of the by H, A. 
(Henry Hawkins, §.J.) Printed by ohn 
Cousturier. Rouen 1633. Box No. 100. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RENCH RIVIERA.—Gentleman’s large 
and attractive villa at Mestope for 
sale or to let unfurnished. Recently 
for £10,000, but the owner will accept £3,00 
for a quick sale. A real bargain. e owner 
would also consider co-operating with other 
peatictalk, in running the villa as a country. 
ouse hotel or rest home. Frinelp 
their agents only should apply to NP. 
Box Number 9, Saturpay Review, 
Buildings, London, W.C.2. 


THE 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

12 months 30/- (Postage included). 
To the Publisher, ‘‘ The Saturday Review,’’ 
Adelphi, 


Commencing on........... 


18/20, York Buildings, 
W.C.2. 
please send to me weekly ‘ 
Review,” 


ADDRESS 


for a period of .......... 
for which I enclose remittance for 


SATURDAY REVIEW 
ORDER TO NEWSAGENT 
Name of Newsagent 


Address 
London, 


The "Saturday 
months, 


ADDRESS 


Commencing with next issue, please deliver 
to me each week a copy of ‘‘ The Saturday 
Review,’’ published at 6d. 


NAME ........ 


lished by Toe C TO 
Publis y THE N 


Lrp. Adelphi, London, W.C.2 (Temple Bar 3157), and printed by 
20. St. Fork of subscription One year, 80/-. 
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